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Churchmen Call On Labor to Settle Feud 


Urging that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation of Labor employ for the 
settlement of their differences the same method of negotia- 
tion around a conference table which organized labor de- 
mands of employers, prominent religious leaders of three 
faiths called for resumption of peace negotiations between 
the two labor organizations. An identical communication 
containing this appeal and signed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
A. Ryan, director of the Department of Social Action of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Rev. James 
Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel, chairman of the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, was sent to the 
Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions through John L. Lewis, president, and to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor through 
William Green, president. 

The clergymen representing the three major faiths re- 
called the fact that “for many years our organizations 
have supported organized labor in its primary demand that 
the employers of this country shall settle all differences 
with employes by the method of collective bargaining, 
negotiated agreements and constructive adjustment of the 
points at issue.” 

“Because we have time and again made public our con- 
viction that the interests of all parties and of the public 
are best served when differences and disputes are settled 
by negotiation around the conference table, we feel im- 
pelled now to make public our equally urgent appeal to 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to settle their differences by the 
same method.” 

The statement recalled the fact that the signers “early 
in the conflict” had offered their services for any pos- 
sible friendly mediation and declared that “we have noted 
with satisfaction the action of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions at their last conventions to continue their negotiat- 
ing committees. May we point out, however, that ne- 


gotiating committees which do not meet are of little value. 
Obviously the way to resume negotiations is to resume 
them. We therefore respectfully urge both of your or- 
ganizations to resume negotiations without further delay 
by arranging for a meeting of your negotiating commit- 
tees already officially appointed by both of your conven- 
tions. 


We suggest that the joint conference of these com- 
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mittees can then explore all proposals for procedure in- 
cluding the recent proposal of the president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations that a joint convention 
of the two organizations be called.” 

The statement further declared that “millions of mem- 
bers of our faiths who belong to the rank and file of labor 
and to the general public are being affected by the present 
unhappy situation. We feel therefore that our concern 
for them as well as our long record of outspoken support 
of organized labor make it appropriate for us to offer this 
friendly counsel to the labor movement at this time.” 

In conclusion the communication reaffirmed the signers’ 
“faith in the labor union movement as an essential expres- 
sion of Americanism and democracy | in industrial rela- 
tions” and expressed the hope that “a united and pro- 
gressive labor movement will again move forward to larger 
achievements on behalf of the working people of this 
country.” 

Mr. Green replied on February 24 that he “stands ready 
to accept and consider any proposals designed to bring 
about a settlement of existing difficulties” between the 
Federation and the C. I. O. Mr. Lewis had not replied 
when this issue went to press. 


Finland 


Finland has been in the newspaper headlines for weeks 
yet to most Americans it is little more than a place on 
the map. InrorMATION SERVICE presents, therefore, 
a brief summary of the outstanding facts in its history, 
as described in Finland by J. Hampden Jackson.* The 
author points out that in Finland, as in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries “capitalism in peasant dress .. . 
trimmed to the equalitarian ideals of the twentieth” cen- 
tury has “triumphed,” that there is a higher degree of 
political liberty in Finland than in any other of the states 
bordering on Soviet Russia, that the racial conflict be- 
tween the Finns and the Swedish-speaking Finns is at 
least “approaching a solution,” and that the Finns excel 
in music, architecture, and physical culture. 

During the thirteenth century Finland was a battle- 
ground for Sweden and Russia. Early in the fourteenth 
century Finland was finally conquered by Sweden. Local 
administration was left in the hands of the Finnish peasant 
aristocracy. Western civilization came to Finland through 
Sweden. More important, intermarriage between Swedes 
and Finns produced the “Swedo-Finns”—neither “quite 


*New York, Macmillan Company, 1940. 
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Swedish” nor “quite Finnish” in outlook. Through King 
Gustavus Vasa of Sweden (1523-60) the Reformation 
came to Finland (without resistance), the monarchy was 
centralized, and l‘inland was again the battleground for 
Sweden and Russia. For three centuries Finnish history 
was “largely the history of the action and interaction of 
those three forces.” When Sweden prospered, Finland 
prospered. Under Gustavus Adolphus Finnish liberties 
were safeguarded and strengthened. But class cleavage 
was widened by grants of land to victorious Swedish gen- 
erals. By 1864 they owned two-thirds of the land and 
received nearly half the revenue. When the Swedish gov- 
ernment became less tolerant and foresighted in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century “these soldier nobles be- 
came a ruling caste.’ They took over the power of the 
democratic parish councils and oppressed the farmers. 
Swedish became the language of the government and the 
schools, while Finnish became merely “the language of the 
uneducated masses.” 

Napoleon persuaded Alexander the First of Russia to 
go to war against Sweden in an effort to shut the Baltic 
to British trade. In February, 1808, Russian troops en- 
tered Finland without a declaration of war—as more re- 
cently in 1939. The Swedish generals made little or no 
effort to fight but the Finnish rank-and-file of the army 
with subordinate officers held their own against the Rus- 
sians for five months in spite of the enormous numerical 
superiority of the Russian army—as in the present war. 
In 1809 the treaty of Fredrikshamn between Sweden and 
Russia gave Finland to Russia. 


Finland was given home rule. She had her own Lu- 
theran Church, her own schools and university, and courts ; 
and controlled the postal service, ports and customs. The 
Swedish-speaking aristocracy had “a free hand in the ad- 
ministration of the country,” but they were cut off from 
Sweden, “the fount of their culture.” The Finnish-speak- 
ing masses who had “found a sense of unity” during the 
war were “at the mercy of the land-owning aristocracy.” 
A Finnish nationalist movement developed and was sup- 
ported by Czar Alexander II (reigned from 1855 to 1881) 
as a counterweight to Swedish propaganda. Popular edu- 
cation in Finnish was developed. The language question, 
Swedish or Finnish, became the most important issue of 
the time. 

Alexander III (Czar 1881-1894), like his predecessors, 
for the most part respected the liberties of Finland be- 
cause he believed in the “value of a contented buffer coun- 
try” as a neighbor. But Nicholas II and his advisers 
followed a Russification policy. The Finnish army, ex- 
cept for a small Guard, had not been required to serve 
outside Finland. In 1898 the term of compulsory service 
was increased and Finns were obliged to serve in the 
Russian army. In 1899 this was followed by a manifesto 
providing that only bills concerning Finland alone were 
to be submitted to the Finnish Diet, all other matters 
were to be determined by Russian ministers. 


The Finnish upper classes still trusted the Czar. But 
passive resistance was begun by the Social Democrats. 
At the time of the revolt in St. Petersburg in 1905 they 
proclaimed a general strike which was “followed spon- 
taneously by the whole nation.” The Czarist government 
yielded and agreed that a financial contribution would be 
accepted in lieu of military service. A new Constitution 
was drawn up providing for a House of Representatives 
elected by universal suffrage of all over twenty-four years 
of age. In 1906 the Social Democratic Party drew a leg- 


islative program including the right to nominate their 
own candidates for the Diet, the right of the Diet in 
constitutional reform, civil rights for Jews, universal 
suffrage in municipal elections, state aid for small land- 
holders, the eight-hour day for adult workers, a five-hour 
day for those from 15 to 17 years old and no child labor, 
factory inspection, pensions for the aged and the sick, 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages, and equal pay for equal 
work. Although they secured two-fifths of the seats at 
the 1907 election they were able to do but little toward 
putting this program into effect since the Finnish Senate 
was appointed by the Russian government and all meas- 
ures had to be approved by the Czar. 


In 1910 in a new era of Russification the “packed third 
Duma” of Russia provided that “all matters of Imperial 
concern” were to be decided by Russia. And these in- 
cluded: “Imperial expenditures and taxes, military service, 
the rights of Russian subjects in Finland, the use of the 
Russian language, the execution of Russian sentences, 
public order, criminal law, public education, associations 
and societies, public meetings, press laws and the importa- 
tion of foreign literature, the Finnish customs, copyrights 
and commercial privileges, the monetary system, the post, 
telegraph, telephone, railways and other communications, 
navigation and the pilot service, and the position of aliens.” 
There were “protests from nearly every country in 
Europe,” particularly France and Great Britain. In Fin- 
land there was “gallant but unorganized and ineffectual” 
passive resistance. 


The World War brought undreamed prosperity to Fin- 
land—though the workers gained but little because of the 
competition from cheap Russian labor—but tightened still 
further Russian control. Soon after the first Russian 
Revolution the Provisional Government took the first steps 
toward restoring home rule in Finland. But this did not 
satisfy the Finns. In July, 1917, the Diet adopted an 
Independence Bill calling for full internal autonomy. 
The Provisional Government then dissolved the Diet. The 
election took place in the midst of the strikes and violence 
that preceded the October (1917) Revolution in Russia. 
Partly as a result of these disturbances the Social Demo- 
crats lost their clear majority. On December 6, 1917, the 
Diet declared that Firiland was a sovereign, independent 
state. Soviet Russia, it is interesting to note, was the 
first to recognize Finnish independence; other nations 
followed quickly. 

The White Guards and Red Guards were both arming 
themselves. The former, originally composed of middle- 
class university students, now numbered 37,000, including 
Finnish officers from the old Russian army. The latter, 
no longer under the control of the Social Democratic 
Party, included Russian Communist leaders, and unem- 
ployed Russian and Finnish laborers. 


On January 28, 1918, a Socialist Workers’ Republic 
was declared in Finland. But the Constitution prepared 
for this republic did not provide for class dictatorship 
or a soviet administration. Rather it called for parlia- 
mentary government under a prime minister. It did give 
Russians in Finland the political rights of native Finns. 
Civil war soon broke out with the Reds holding the south 
and the Whites the north. German help turned the tide 
for the Whites. But the fall of the German Empire late 
in 1918 saved the Finns from a German king and from 
becoming “a German military satrapy.” The civil war 
of 1918 was “a civil war of Finns against Finns, the old 
Finland of yeomen and pastors led by the Swedish-speak- 
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ing educated classes, against the new proletariat of the 
towns helped by the landless peasants.” It is estimated 
that 24,000 died during the war, many from starvation 
in concentration camps. After the war, however, though 
thousands of prisoners were tried on political charges the 
death sentence was carried out in only 125 cases. The 
first amnesty law was passed in December, 1919. 

In the election of 1919 the Social Democrats were 
still the most popular single party though they lost a 
few seats. No one party could control the Diet. The 
new Constitution began with a bill of rights which adds 
to the usual provisions—protection of health and labor 
power as well as property and personal liberty. 

The Diet is elected for three years by universal suf- 
frage of all over 24 years of age. The Constitution pro- 
vides for separation of powers between the executive, 
legislative, and judicial organs of the government but 
gives the President more power than do most of the 
European republics. It is essentially “a development 
of the pre-existing Finnish Constitution.” 

The new government faced many problems, the most 
serious those of her relations with Russia and Sweden. 
By the Treaty of Dorpat in 1920 the boundaries between 
Finland and Russia were fixed; Finland secured Petsamo 
on the Arctic and gave up some territory in Carelia which 
she had held since 1918. The problem of the Aland 
Islands proved more difficult to settle. Geographically 
and historically they are Finnish ; ethnographically they are 
Swedish. Strategically they are very important to Sweden. 
A Committee of the League of Nations finally decided in 
1921 that the Alanders were too small a group to claim 
the right of self-determination and that the islands be- 
longed to Finland. Following a League conference a 
treaty was signed guaranteeing that they would not be 
used for military purposes. Aland has a “considerable 
degree of autonomy.” 

The most serious internal question in the early years 
of the Finnish Republic was the struggle over the language 
question. Not over a tenth of the whole population was 
Swedish-speaking but they had public offices and the best 
positions in business and in the professions. A com- 
promise was finally reached providing for unilingual and 
bilingual districts. In the latter the public authority must 
use the language of the individual citizen. This contro- 
versy is neither religious, racial nor regional. Rather, 
it is the struggle of a “remnant of the old ruling class 
defending its privileges against the Finnish-speaking par- 
venus.” The “real economic conflict” in Finland is be- 
tween the landowners and the landless. In 1910 only 24 
per cent of the families on the land were owners; about 
43 per cent were agricultural laborers. In 1918 state 
loans for peasants who wanted to buy land were provided, 
the price to be based on the value of the land in 1914. 
In 1922 the Lex Kallio provided that the government 
would pay the landlords in government bonds for small 
farms and cottage sites of hitherto uncultivated land. The 
new landowners would pay the state in yearly install- 
ments. As a result of these reforms one family in every 
three in Finland owns land, more than two million addi- 
tional acres of land were brought under cultivation in the 
first 12 years of the administration of the law, and pro- 
ductivity of the land per acre has been increased. 

The cooperative movement has been very influential 
in improving agricultural conditions. More than half 
the adult population belong to cooperative societies. 
Nearly 94 per cent of the butter exported is handled by 
Valio, the central cooperative marketing organization. 
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Consumers’ cooperation began among the industrial work- 
ers. There are now two cooperative wholesale societies, 
the Neutral Society whose members come chiefly from the 
iarming community, and the Progressive Movement with 
its membership mainly among industrial workers. Com- 
petition between the two groups has brought more mem- 
bers into the movement but has divided the capital re- 
sources, made mass production impossible on the scale on 
which it is done in Sweden, and has made consumer co- 
operation “an irritant . .. in the friction between the 
Haves and Have-Nots.” But the cooperatives set the 
price-level on many articles. More important, they have 
educated housewives in domestic science, farmers in new 
agricultural methods and bookkeeping, wage earners 
in the use of leisure, “and the public as a whole in demo- 
cratic principles and the elements of economics.” 

Late in 1929 a period of political reaction set in. Anti- 
Communist feeling suddenly ran high. The Lapua move- 
ment, so called irom the village where agitation began, 
demanded that the Diet suppress certain Communist 
societies (which it did) and amend the Press law to 
muzzle Communist propaganda, which it refused to do. 
Suomen Lukko, the orgamization of the Lapua movement, 
turned to direct action against Communists. Socialists 
as well as Communists were kidnapped and beaten. The 
government “‘connived at these excesses.” In 1930 laws 
were passed outlawing the Communists. The author be- 
lieves that while the number of Communists had increased 
this was not the cause for the Lapua movement. Rather 
it was the result of the world-wide economic depression. 

Three factors were particularly important in the Fin- 
nish situation: the fact that the small landholders had 
been hit hardest by the depression, the fear of Russia 
accentuated by the dumping of Russian timber abroad at 
prices below the cost of production, and the attitude of 
the Lutheran clergy. The latter had been particularly 
powerful in Finland and had “made themselves the 
champions of the faithful against Communism.” 

The masses withdrew their support from Lapua after 
the outlawing of the Communists although terrorism con- 
tinued until 1932. The author believes that it was a con- 
spiracy of capitalist interests to bring about a Fascist 
dictatorship, and that it was financed by the Neutral Co- 
operative Movement and the timber exporters. The former 
hoped to crush the Progressive cooperative, the latter 
to reduce wages. In 1932 there was an attempt at a 
Fascist uprising but it failed without a shot on either 
side. By this time there were signs of improvement in 
the economic situation. After the election of 1933 the 
composition of the Diet was almost what it had been in 
1927, except for the addition of 14 Fascists. 

A trade agreement with Great Britain in 1933 brought 
advantages to both sides. Trade relations with Germany, 
however, grew worse, Germany had always sold more to 
Finland than she bought from her. Exchange restrictions 
made it difficult for Finnish exporters to secure payment 
after goods were sold. By 1937 economic conditions were 
better in Finland than they had been in 1928. Wages, 
however, were still below the 1928 level. 

If the percentage of income paid for food is taken 
as a basis for comparison, the Finns have a higher standard 
of living than the Germans, Poles, Czechs, or Irish. 
While the gap between rich and poor is wider in Finland 
than in Soviet Russia it is not so wide as it is in Western 
countries. There is, however, no unemployment insur- 
ance—in 1938 there was very little unemployment—and 
no “really powerful trade union organization.” 
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Due Process Means Due Process of Law 


On February 12, 1940, the Supreme Court in the case 
of Isiah Chambers, Jack Williamson, Charlie Davis, and 
Walter Woodward vs. the State of Florida reminded 
courts and law enforcement officers that the due process 
clause in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments of the 
Constitution means protection against illegal methods and 
tyranny. 


On May 13, 1933, an elderly white man in Florida was 
robbed and murdered. Local officials arrested without 
warrants “from 25 to 40 Negroes living in the com- 
munity,” refused to let them “see or confer with counsel 
or a single friend or relative,’ and “questioned” them 
for seven days until one of them “broke.” The State’s 
Attorney was called at 2:30 a.m. on May 21 to hear 
this “confession.” He said this “wasn’t enough” and 
told the questioners to call him again when they had 
something “worth-while.” Later he not only “conducted 
the state’s case” but “also made himself a witness.” 


It was seven years before the case reached the Su- 
preme Court on a writ of certiorari, the Supreme Court 
of Florida having sustained conviction. Mr. Justice 
Black delivered the opinion. He reminded the Supreme 
Court of Florida that in Brown v. Mississippi the Su- 
preme Court had declared under similar circumstances 
that “it would be difficult to conceive of methods more 
revolting to the sense of justice than those taken to pro- 
cure the confessions of these petitioners, and the use of 
the confessions thus obtained as the basis for conviction 
and sentence was a clear denial of due process.” 


Mr. Justice Black used this occasion to remind courts 
and enforcement officers that the due process clause “was 
intended to guarantee procedural standards adequate and 
appropriate . . . to protect, at all times, people charged 
with or suspected of crime by those holding positions of 
power and authority.” He pointed out that the clause was 
put in the Constitution because “tyrannical governments 
had immemorially utilized dictatorial criminal procedure 
and punishment to make scapegoats of the weak or of 
helpless political, religious or racial minorities and those 
who differed, who would not conform and who resisted 
tyranny.” 

Furthermore, from “popular hatred” of “illegal con- 
finement, torture, and extortion of confessions evolved 
the fundamental idea” that “the blessings of liberty” and 
the rights of citizens “could not be safely entrusted to 
secret inquisitorial processes.” 


Although those “who have suffered most from secret 
and dictatorial proceedings have almost always been the 
poor, the ignorant, the numerically weak, the friendless 
and the powerless” it is also true that “physical and 
mental torture” have “brought about the tragically un- 
just sacrifices of some who were the noblest and most use- 
ful of their generations.” 


To permit human lives to be sacrificed because of con- 
fessions obtained by illegal methods would make “due 
process of law a meaningless symbol.” Therefore, “no 
higher duty, no more solemn responsibility, rests upon 
this court than that of translating into living law and 
maintaining this constitutional shield deliberately planned 
and inscribed for the benefit of every human being sub- 
ject to our Constitution—of whatever race, creed or per- 
suasion.” 


The Supreme Court of Florida was declared in error 
and its judgment was reversed. 


The End of Middle-Class Government? 


In a “Note on the Spirit of Our Times” published 
in the January 27 issue of The New Statesman and Nation 
Harold J. Laski maintains that Britain is reaching the 
end of a century of middle-class government. Its legis- 
lative record, he says, “is the index to the virtues and 
limitations of its perception.” Its serious weakness has 
been lack of imagination. “The conviction of its incapacity 
is widespread; the sense is profound that it lacks the 
courage, and perhaps the will, to make an effort propor- 
tionate to its problems.” 

“If there is today,” says Mr. Laski, “no actual dis- 
order, the conditions which make for the emergence of 
disorder have entered deeply into men’s minds. No 
generation since Chartism has been so habituated to the 
notion that the means justifies the end. No generation, 
either, has been so deeply divided about the ultimate ob- 
jectives of social organization. Two wars, and that vast 
social movement of which the Russian Revolution is mere- 
ly the chief incident, have thrown all the traditional values 
into the melting-pot which the middle class organized 
into a system creating confidence. .. . 

“For it does not seem to understand what, in a period 
like our own, it is essential for the rulers of a society to 
realize: that history has called into question the funda- 
mental character of our social institutions. When the 
masses are deeply convinced that the present distribution 
of wealth is unjust; when, organized as a major political 
party, they declare the present system of ownership to be 
inequitable; when they point out that no political reforms 
seem able to rationalize our social conditions; when, 
perhaps above all, the decay of religious faith prevents 
them from hoping in the next world for benefits that 
will compensate for the deficiencies in their present sit- 
uation ; then, it may be suggested, the stage is set for one 
of those fundamental revolutions in the human spirit of 
which the Reformation and the Revolution of 1789 are 
the supreme examples in the modern time.” 


But the imagination of the middle class “cannot enter 
into the mind of its critics. It attributes to the emotion 
of envy what is due to reasoned disbelief... . It is afraid 
to inaugurate fundamental change partly because, like 
every class long accustomed to rule, it believes that the 
final bargain with history has been made, and partly be- 
cause, out of that belief, it has the conviction that the 
more it yields the greater will be the demands upon it; 
... The result is that at the very moment when its own 
safety calls it to overpass the traditional boundary of its 
premises, it identifies that boundary with the ultimate 
safety of society . . . and not even the fate of the middle 
class in Russia and Germany makes it realize that se- 
— upon its own terms is no longer historically avail- 
able. 

A “diet of great reforms” is required; not concessions, 
but “a profound change in the spirit of our government.” 
“Either the government of the middle class must co- 
operate with the workers in essential revisions as, a cen- 
tury ago, the aristocracy cooperated in that task with the 
middle class, or the forces of violent revolution will 
compel us to those changes that are being made else- 
where by civil and international war. And the chance 
of successful cooperation is rapidly passing from its grasp.” 
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